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PBEFACE. 



I HAVE warned the writer of this Essay that he is 
not wise in asking me to introduce it to the notice 
of his readers. That which they might receive as — 
what it is — a serious enquiry into the meaning of 
Scripture, they may suspect of being an attempt to 
pervert Scripture by false • philosophy. That which 
might strike them as a faithftil vindication of the 
old Evangelical faith in the Grace of God, and the 
finished Bedemption of Christ from notions which 
mutilate and undermine it, may be construed into a 
denial of that faith. An unpopular name may turn 
away many from a book which, if they lighted upon it 
casually, might commend itself to some of their deepest 
and oldest convictions, and might remove many a 
perplexity which has darkened them. I have urged 
these arguments upon Mr. Snow. He is deaf to them ; 
he says he is willing to incur the peril of being mis- 
understood, and of being confounded with one who 
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passes with our religious journals as a heretic. I shall 
therefore be showing indifference to the wishes of a 
friend, and shall be missing an opportunity of proclaim- 
ing that which I believe to be a truth, especially neces- 
sary for this time, if I do not explain what I have 
learned from this tract, and why I sympathise with the 
main principle of it, though I may dissent from some 
of its details. 

I. It is assumed by a number of divines that the 
Scriptures — like the pagan moralist who is the oracle 
of one of our Universities — set happiness before us as 
the end of human existence. They suppose that our 
Lord tells us of a future happiness which is never to 
end, and of a future misery which is never to end. 
Armed with such sanctions concerning a hereafter, 
we can, it is said, urge men to abandon the things 
which they most like here, to choose the things which 
they most dislike here. And if, besides doing certain 
acts, and possessing a certain state of mind, we are re- 
quired to believe certain doctrines, we may set before 
ourselves and before other men the tremendous conse- 
quences of rejecting those doctrines, the unspeakable 
reward of heartily accepting them. Some young divines 
adopt, without hesitation, these maxims, and enforce 
the arguments which are grounded upon them with all 
the rhetoric of which they are masters, attributing 
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the little effect which they produce to the depravity of 
human nature. Some receive these maxims reluctantly, 
suspecting that they are too like the selfish calculations 
of worldly men, doubting whether it is possible to 
believe a truth because we dread the consequences of 
rejecting it. These preachers speak timidly and un- 
certainly about the future state ; they are glad to waive 
all questions relating to it, yet they feel that not to 
speak of it, not to think of it, is strangely inconsistent 
with their privileges as Christian men — with their call- 
ing as ministers of the Grospel. 

To men of both these classes the writer of this 
Essay suggests the question, ^But does our Lord set 
forth happiness as the great end of human seeking? 
Does He merely fill up the blanks in pagan morality 
or common opinion, by enlarging the dimensions of the 
happiness which is to be our hope, of the misery which 
is to be our dread ? You say He speaks of everlasting 
happiness and everlasting misery. Show us where 
He so speaks. Bring forth the texts* I cannot find 
them. I hear Him speaking of a hungering and thirst- 
ing after Righteousness. I hear him promising that 
those who hunger and thirst for that shall be filled. 
I find Him declaring righteousness to be everlasting ; 
I find Him talking of an eternal and everlasting life. I 
find him speaking also in very distinct and awful 
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language of eternal or everlasting punishment for men 
and for nations. I will give these words all the force 
I can give them. I will try to make out their sense, 
and not to abate an atom of that sense ; and therefore 
I will not shuffle in other words in place of those 
which, it seems to me, destroy their sense, destroy their 
relation to human morality, destroy their relation to 
the divine revelation. I will not alter the whole 
substance of the Grospel ethics to make them accord 
with heathen notions, or with the notions of the mer- 
cantile world. T will go back to the very letter of 
Christ's declarations, I will hold fast to them.' 

ir. The first effect of a return to this simple and 
strict language of the New Testament, will be to connect 
its theology with that of the Old, We say that life 
and immortality were brought to light by the Gospel. 
Yet our article affirms that those are not to be heard 
who say that the Fathers only looked for transitory 
promises. Surely the heart of every reader of the 
Psalms goes along with the words of that article. 
Transitory promises I Why, the faith of the Psalmist 
is in the Grod who is his dwelling-place throughout all 
generations, though his own days are but threescore 
years and ten, though he and his fellows are like 
grass that groweth up in the morning, and in the 
evening is cut down and withered. * As for thy years. 
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they last throughout all generations,' These are the 
passages in the Hebrew Scriptures with which we are 
most familiar. We feel that they express the inmost 
faith of the Israelite. Trust in the Grod who is, and 
who was, and who is to come ; trust in the God whose 
righteousness is everlasting, who cannot change — ^this is 
the ground of Hebrew njorality; this trust raises the 
man or the nation out of evil to righteousness, out of 
cowardice to courage, out of despair to hope. A glorious 
morality, grounded upon a glorious theology ; upon the 
revelation of a living and true God ; of a God who is a 
deliverer out of bondage ; of a God who is determined 
to set righteousness upon the earth, and to put down all 
baseness, superstition, and tyranny. Separate Christianity 
from this morality and theology, and it has ever become, 
and will ever become puny, sentimental, unmanly; not 
a witness on behalf of honesty, but a patroness of fraud, 
the enemy of national life and personal freedom. 

But the faith of the Hebrew was an expectant faith. 
He longed for a fuller revelation of the righteous God ; 
he longed that He would set righteousness upon the 
earth ; he hoped for God's judgments, even while they 
made him tremble. Death was an infinite puzzle to 
him. He could not tell what the world beyond was, 
whether it was a world at all, or only a chaos. Should 
be find there God in the land of the living as he had 
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found Him here ? The living — ^he was sure of that — 
only the living could praise God. If death was able 
to destroy life, there could be no remembrance of Him. 
The doubting, despairing man is lifted out of his fears. 
Every recovery from sickness is a witness to him 
that life is stronger than death. Every succession of 
a son to his father in an ordinary inheritance, still more 
in the kingdom of Israel, is a sign of endurance amidst 
change. ' The father to the son shall make mention of 
Thy name,' cries Hezekiah. And therefore, as the result 
of all, the weakest creature can say. Because Thou livest, 
I shall live also ; how, I cannot tell, but it must be so. 
The life and immortality must be there, though they 
are not brought to light. There must be a Daysman 
between God and His creatures, though the Daysman 
has not yet been manifested. There must be one 
who will say, ' Lo, I come to do Thy will, God ! ' 
and he must make the one sacrifice with which God 
will be satisfied, though such a one has not yet been 
seen. 

III. The fulfilment of these anticipations — the 
answer to these groans — could not be any announce- 
ment of a doctrine of immortality, any evidence that 
there is an everlasting happiness beyond the grave for 
the good, an everlasting misery for the wicked. When 
Christ came, He used the words which the writer of this 
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Essay has taken for his motto : Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after Eighteousness, for they shall be 
filled. He said that they who had seen Him, had seen 
the Righteous Father. He brought in — so the Apostles 
speak — an everlasting righteousness. He sent His mes- 
sengers to declare that he had manifested that righteous- 
ness for the forgiveness of sins. By his obedience to 
the righteous will of God, St. Paul said He justified 
both Jews and Gentiles. His obedience, the same St. 
Paul affirmed, extended much further than the dis- 
obedience of Adam. In Adam, he said, all died, in 
Christ all shall be made alive. This Apostle attributed 
the coming overthrow of his own nation to their denial 
of God's righteousness — to their eagerness to establish 
a righteousness of their own. They would not believe 
in the message of forgiveness and reconciliation and 
justification to all men; therefore they would be cast 
out. Eternal life, the Apostle said, the life which 
was with the Father, had been manifested to them in 
Christ. They might all partake of this life. Light had 
come into the world, but they loved darkness rather 
than light. This was their condemnation. They would 
be left in the darkness which they had chosen, till they 
cried — * Blessed ig he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord,' till they welcomed a God of Eighteousness. 
Then, St. Paul says, all Israel should be saved. They 
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fihould be brought out of death and darkness ; they 
should come to the knowledge of the Father in heaven. 
How consistent this language is I Examine it on 
whatever side you will, the result is the same. There is 
a kingdom of heaven — a kingdom of righteousness and 
peace. It is the kingdom of the Father. Christ has 
revealed it, and exercised the powers of it in healing 
sicknesses, in casting out devils. When he has ascended 
on high it is revealed to all men. It is about them. 
The Spirit is given them that they may know what it is, 
and may enter into it. Grod is seeking to bring them 
under the power of His kingdom, to make them par- 
takers of His divine and eternal life. Sin, death, hell 
are His enemies. He has shown Himself mightier than 
these enemies. He means to overthrow them utterly. 
Is not this what we say when we declare that Christ has 
taken our nature, and has reconciled man with God ? 
Is not this what we say when we declare that He has 
made a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, 
and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world ? Is 
not this what we say when we give glory to the Father, 
to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost ? As it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end ? 
We speak of the revelation in Chjrist as a revelation 
of a mystery. We speak of the creeds and the sacra- 
ments as setting forth these mysteries. By the use of 
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such language, we declai-e that these truths are deeper 
than all our measures; that they tralLscend all our 
thoughts about thetn ; that God must make thetn 
known to men in His own way, as He knows best. We 
only feel that they are a Gospel to mankind which we 
must not suppress; that they contain a revelation of 
the perfect love and goodness which must at last drive 
out all false divided worship, and establish righteous- 
ness and peace through the universe. 

IV. The writer of this Essay has complained, I con- 
ceive most justly, of the shadow which w^ cast upon 
this great revelation by the doctrine which prevailed in 
the middle ages, that only those who were born into the 
world after the incarnation of Christ, and the gift of 
the Spirit, had their full share in the blessings of that 
incarnation and that gift ; that all but a few specially 
favoured souls were shut up in darkness, because the 
mystery of the Trinity had not been made known to 
them. Mr, Snow says, with perfect truths that to 
maintain such a dogma as this was to endorse the 
heresy which those who held it denounced most 
vehemently, to set at nought the eternity of the Son^ 
to make the birth of Christ into the world the real 
cjominencement of His life, to deny that the Trinity 
had always been the ground of the universe, that men 
heA always been living, moving, having theii' being in 
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G-od, as St. Paul told the idolatrous Athenians that 
they were. These observations are very important. 
They illustrate a tendency which has impoverished the 
highest theology; the tendency to bring the Eternal 
and Everlasting under the conditions of time. They 
show why any persecution against those who are sup- 
posed to deny great Truths, is itself the denial of 
them. For the persecutor identifies his conception 
of the truth with the truth, and so confines within 
the limits of his intellect a transcendant all-embracing 
principle which surpasses the understanding of each 
man, while it offers itself to the faith and trust of the 
human race. But I wish the author of this Essay, while 
he expressed his satisfaction in our deliverance from 
that which contracted and contradicted the faith of the 
middle ages, had done more justice to that faith itself, 
and had confessed how much we have to learn from 
it. The poet to whom he has alluded, is a noble 
witness for the righteous judgment of God as sur- 
mounting all human judgments, as reaching those who 
thought they might utter his judgments on earth, even 
whilst he has assumed a right to say that there are 
some on whom God's judgments and His punishments 
will be ineffectual. He has testified that the will of 
God, which has been declared to be the purification 
and sanctification of His creatures on earth, is not 
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changed into another will in the world beyond death ; 
even whilst he has accepted — how reluctantly! — ^the 
verdict of schoolmen and popes that his own beloved 
teacher, from whom he had received such light in a 
part of his earthly pilgrimage, must be excluded from 
that purification. He has accepted the elevating belief 
that the heavenly state is one of ever-growing 
illumination, and that the apprehension of the divine 
and eternal mystery is the highest reward of all, even 
whilst he has belied that conviction by making our 
earthly opinions respecting that mystery a limit to 
the divine Love. Surely we may derive the pro- 
foundest instruction both by contemplating the inward 
undoubted faith of this theologian, and by considering 
what were the chains which impeded its exercise. 
Have we not lost much of the first, are we really freer 
than he was from the other ? He saw in men a hunger- 
ing and thirsting after righteousness, which he was sure 
must be satisfied, as Christ had said that it should. He 
was sure that God's punishments of any kind must be 
meant for good, and must lead to good. He was embar- 
rassed by the notion that righteousness is to be paid for 
in some coin which we call felicity, and that the absence 
of it is to be paid for in some coin which we call punish- 
ment. And so the lesson which God had taught him, 
was always m^ur^d by the poor philosophy he had 
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learned in the schools and the world. The time had not 
come in his days, but the time did come^ when the two 
had to stand out in deadly antagonism. Men cannot be 
entertained with a mere vague dream of happiness, with 
an inconvertible paper currency. They must have the 
dream made substantial in some way. Alexander VI., 
Leo X., Tetzel made it substantial in one way. 
Gold and silver were the measures of earthly value, 
gold and silver must be the measures of all heavenly 
possessions. Those men knew of no other, abandoned 
the thought of any other* Salvatioii was to be traded 
for in the market. Mere salvation from punishment 
could be traded for in the market. Do you wonder at 
the sale of indulgences ? Oh, Protestant I be not high- 
minded, but fear 1 Dost not thott long to escape God's 
punishments ? Dost not thou long to be secured from 
His judgments ? As long as thou dost, thou wilt try 
to escape the punishments by gold, to buy oflF His 
judgments. The form may be altered, the transactions 
of the exchange may be much more refined and in- 
tri(5ate than in those days ; but to tliii3 the Reward and 
pufiishment theory must come when it is reduced to 
pfadtice. 

V. To Luthei*, klso, th0 promises and the terrors of 
the Gospel became most substantial ; though he could 
find no money equivdient foi* them. H^ discovered 
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that the salvation which he wanted was not a sal- 
vation from punishment here or hereafter, but from 
sin. He discovered that by trusting in a righteous 
Lord he might have this salvation, that he could have 
it in no other way. There was something in him which 
he had not the slightest wish to save ; as he said in his 
* Theses/ which he earnestly wished should die and be 
damned for ever. That which was holding him from 
trust in the righteous God, that which was persuading 
him to acquiesce in sin, or to accept any indulgence 
and toleration for sin, this was his enemy; this he 
rejoiced to think was under the divine curse. Did he 
accept the doctrines of the Incarnation or the Trinity 
because he was afraid that God would torment him 
for ever if he did not accept them ? He accepted the 
incarnate Son of God as the person who had taken his 
nature that He might deliver him from the torment of 
an evil conscience. He believed in the Father, and 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, for that name had been 
revealed to him as the refuge for himself^ and for all 
sinful men, from the spirit of selfishness, malice, hatred, 
who night and day was seeking to drag him down into 
a pit of despair and atheism. He told all men that 
this spirit was drawing them into this bottomless pit ; 
he bade all trust in the infinite love which could alone 
lift them out of it. 

a 
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This was the evangelical battle; the battle of the 
Eeformation. Those who entered into that battle 
became at that time, have become in every subsequent 
time, better, wiser, truer men, because they were re- 
sisting the world, and the flesh, and the devil, and were 
putting their trust in the righteous and eternal God. 
From such men I am sure the writer of this Essay has 
learnt his best lessons, with them I am sure he is in 
living sympathy. He only dissents from them when 
they dissented from themselves ; when they allowed any 
theory about happiness to interfere with their pursuit 
of a divine righteousness ; when their true confession of 
their own sins, and of Christ as the Saviour from sins^ 
was weakened by an attempt to decide who were and were 
not entitled to believe in Him, and to cast their burdens 
upon Him; when their certainty that &od is the 
source of all righteousness, was marred by the notion 
that the righteousness of some men did not proceed 
from Him, because they did not refer it to Him ; when 
their belief that Grod is unchangeable was overthrown 
by the opinion that His divine discipline of men who 
are going through this world has nothing that answers 
to it in the world beyond death; that then all is 
reversed, though Christ's death is said to have rent the 
veil which separated this world and the other, and to 
have shown that both alike are parts of God's kingdom. 
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VL The writer of this essay has pressed the doctrine 
that all who do hunger and thirst after righteousness 
shall be filled. Some may answer, *No doubt, we 
confess that ; but who are they ? ' My dear Friend, 
Art thou a clergyman who askest that question ? Hast 
thou a Grospel to preach ? To what dost thou address 
it? Is it to the evil nature in men? Dost thou 
expect that to hear thee? Dost thou expect by thy 
preaching to convert that ? Or dost thou wish that the 
man should be converted from that ? Dost thou wish 
Aim to be delivered out of it ? If thou hast the first 
wish thou mayest have much eloquence, thou mayest 
put forth the force of thy arguments, thy entreaties, 
thy terrors. Thou mayest have all the wealth of ten 
thousand established churches to back thee. But thou 
wilt not prevail, for God is not with thee. He 
sends thee with no message to the evil nature^ 
He holds no parley with that; He will assuredly 
curse it in thee and in thy fellow-man. He did 
not send His Son to save thy hypocrisy, thy falsehood, 
thy covetousness, from hell. Bless Him that He did not 
To hell all that in thee and in me must go ; the sooner 
the better for us both. It is that in me and in thee which 
wars against thy hypocrisy, thy falsehood, thy covetous- 
ness, which God promises to save with an everlasting 
salvation. That salvation we may surely proclaim, — we 
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are erwi/m to proclaim — to erery creature under heaven* 
Are we proclaiming it ? Are we not teaching men that 
for a few years God delights to bring them out of the 
infinite perdition of moral evil ; that when those few 
years are over. He consigns them to this perdition ; He 
appoints that they shall sink deeper and deeper into sin ; 
that they should go on sinning through an immortal ex- 
istence. I beseech the clergy to think steadily, earnestly, 
for five minutes, when they are engaged in some re- 
ligious exercise, of the doctrine which they are not a&aid 
of preaching to their flocks. Let them not fancy that 
they can escape by saying : the Will is the cause of this 
perdition; men choose it. Who doubts that? Is not 
that true heref Have we not chosen evil, and has not 
the loving Will of God overcome that choice ; brought 
us to choose something else ? The question is, whether 
tjiat Will ceases to be a loving Will, after threescore 
years and ten ; or whether its resources are exhausted ; 
whether it must submit to the evil will ; whether that 
Trtriat prevail? Let them not say: *0h, that may 
do very well if we listen to carnal reasoning. But 
what says the Bible?' The Bible says that men's carnal 
reasonings have created a Moloch, a God of Destruction • 
that the God is a God of Salvation. Those who confess 
a God of Destruction the Bible tells us are walking 
in the broad way ; the way which is most natural to our 
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depraved hearts ; the way in which nations have travelled 
till they perished in their superstition, and brutaKty, 
and hatred. To confess a God who saves, saves to the 
uttermost, saves all who trust in Him, and inspires the 
trust which, but for Him, we should never have; to 
confess a God who is the same yesterday, to-day, for 
ever ; who will be through the ages of ages, that which 
He has revealed Himself as being in the death and sacri- 
fice of His Son — this is hard, very hard. But it is the 
way that leadeth to life, to the true life of individuals, 
of nations, of churches ; to the life eternal of God Him- 
self. Shall the English Church be a witness for this 
God, or shall it confound Him with the Evil Spirit ? 
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After Darkness Light. This motto I have taken for the 
title of my essay, because these three words contain in 
them the substance of the Scripture promise to all 
diligent seekers. Light at last, soon or late, here or 
hereafter, to all who seek for it and cry for it. ^ Ask 
and ye shall have, seek and ye shall find, knock and it 
shall be opened unto you.' 

The promise is not to some, but to all. * For every 
one that asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, 
and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.' To doubt 
this — to doubt the Creator's mercy to any who seek Him 
diligently — is spoken of in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
as the very essence of unbelief, the very thing above all 
others that hinders a man from coming to God. *He 
that would come to Him must believe He is, and that 
He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.' 



^1 •~;a>.lXk:^ 333CiL. 

^\ ,». -v. '.-.s *iv»: •«>*' rrrii:ir«?* icnie one 

ViV- »».••»»>• ■ '*''■*' '* * *.-«■ -> ii>i>r-ar,*' * 

v.; /n^ *m V Vvd A*" rLv ?a:-x' t :ut? rtfiuiereti null and 
\oiv.i :L»-.N-^-jL A ^vrtu:.:! i«ftfcii.v icr;c* r':aL wiieh the 

zo ct^rriLr: ^:rjL:::d ;f 2«:c^» v.rc:oer:iiz^ ^cse who die 
w::hou: having ipj-re^.-ec-lcu :h«: ^r^ii: icccriiLesof the 
Tri.iL::y ind I:iojrtia:io:u CLo^reTer eartieariT they may 
have sought :o know and i-.'' wia: is righc. Kligent 
search, . then, affords no ground of hope* unless it is 
joined to a certain instruction in theology* which t}ie 
great mass of mankind have never had a chance of 
obtaining. There hare been ages when men hare held 
thia error consistently, with all its horrible consequences. 
Dante looks down into the dreary prison-^ouse of hell. 
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and hears sounds like distant thunderings, which, on 
nearer approach, prove to be made up of the sighs and 
moans of those who died before Christ came, and of 
good virtuous heathen and unbaptized children. 

According to the ideas of those days, all who had 
died before our Saviour's birth — the best as well as the 
worst — were excluded from heaven, because they had 
died without faith and baptism. There was no salvation 
any more possible to such. No way to heaven was 
recognised but through the gate of the visible Church 
on earth. None ever entered heaven in any other way 
except a chosen few amongst the Old Testament saints 
whom Christ won to Himself, and rescued from hell, 
when He went and visited the spirits in prison. 

Well, we don't hold, as men once did, that all who 
lived before Christ came, went to hell, or that linbaptised 
infants go there. No. But we claim their exemption, 
not because their damnation would be inconsistent with 
the revealed goodness and equity of God, but merely on 
certain texts, and so we do not dare to extend this 
exemption to those who die in heathenism ; still less do 
we extend it to those sceptics who want to be convinced^ 
but cannot satisfy themselves. 

Scripture is still interpreted by a large proportion of 
our religious people, and perhaps by a still larger pro- 
portion of sceptics (who are thereby confirmed in their 
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scepticism) to assert generally the eternal damnation of 
all but those who die in the orthodox faith of Chiist^ 
Thus men generally interpret that text: *He that 
believeth and is baptised shall be saved^and he that 
believeth not shall be damned.' I trust presently to 
show that such is not its meaning. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE SCEPTIC : EXCUSE FOR HIS SCEPTICISM. 

While men so understand Scripture, the sceptic really 
has a valid excuse for his scepticism. You tell me, he 
says (or Scripture tells me), that God will have all men 
to be saved, and with the next breath you tell me that 
God, who wills all men to be saved, won't give to all men 
the chance of getting that knowledge whereby alone 
they can be saved. You t^U me with one breath that 
He promises blessings to all those who desire to find a 
Saviour, and with the next that the man who is so un- 
happy as to be unable here on earth to find tidings of 
that Saviour he desires, will be — not blessed hereafter — 
but punished for evej hereafter, for an ignorance which 
he cannot help here. Such teaching, he says, is self- 
contradictory. It is utter nonsense. It is blowing hot 
and cold at once. No doubt many a right-hearted man, 
out of the very tenacity with which he dings to the hope 
of finding a righteous Ood, is scandalised at such teach- 
ing. And how do we teach a man thus perplexed ? We 
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set before him what we call the evidences of Christianity, 
and when he is dissatisfied with them, we are apt angrily 
and hastily to treat him as an oflFender, who found or 
made difficulties, wanting to find Christianity imtrue 
because it condemned the evil courses he loves. We 
try, perhaps, to terrify him into faith, by representing 
to him — the very thing he takes exception at — the 
terrible fate that inevitably awaits him if he fails to 
satisfy himself as to the truth of the Gospel. By this 
course we only make the enquirer a worse sceptic than 
before. We irritate him by misapprehending the cause 
of his scepticism, and magnify that very moral difficulty 
that makes him a sceptic. 

We had far, far better let him alone, for we have no 
Gospel to oflFer him. We tell him of a Saviour whose 
mercy he may find some day if he manages to get over 
certain difficulties which appear to him insuperable ; but 
this is no Gospel. If you cannot give the hungry and 
thirsty soul assurance of a Saviour who loves him just 
as he is, and will Himself help his unbelief, you have 
no Gospel for him. 

Perhaps some religious teacher will answer, * Certainly 
we have no Gospel, no glad tidings, for him while he 
continues in his scepticism ; but our duty is to set before 
him the evidences of Christianity, which are quite 
sufficient to convince all those who are willing to be 
convinced.' 
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Very good. But when you assert that you set before 
him the evidences of Christianity, do not you see that 
you are begging the question ? If the Gospel oflFers the 
bread of Kfe to all who desire it, and you limit that oflFer 
to certain privileged persons who have learnt a lore that 
the most have never learnt, you are keeping back from 
the doubter that which is the evidence of all evidences, 
the revelation of a good God, who loves, pities, and 
helps all those who diligently seek Him. 

Now let me ask you (teacher of the Gospel as you 
call yourself) to reconsider. Can that doctrine of the 
Creator's partiality, that proves such a stumbling-block 
to many a hungry soul, really be a Scripture doctrine ? 

Do you think that He, of whom it is written that He 
opens His hand and satisjfies the desire of every living 
thing, gives His creatures a hunger and thirst after 
righteousness merely to tantalise and mock them through 
all eternity with a vision of what they can never attain 
to? 

If you dOy if you can, think this to be Scripture, you 
cannot hope to convince the sceptic that it is the good 
news of God. He cannot but reject it, as not revealing 
a good and just God. And I hold him right for reject- 
ing it on that score. He is the better for rejecting it. 
To receive it ; to believe concerning our Creator what is 
so contrary to our conceptions of the divine equity, can 
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only make us unprofitaUe Mfrants. What mm it made 
the unprofitable servant unprofitable ? It was a belief 
that there was no use trying to satisfy his master^ becanae 
he was a hard onreasonable man, looking to reap where 
he had not sowed; which you think, if you think be 
requires conviction, where he has not supplied evidence. 



CHAPTER IIL 

A VERT COMMON ANSWER, WHICH IS A VERT FOOLISH ONE. 

*You cannot judge of God's goodness and mercy by 
your conceptions,' 

Humble and plausible as this sounds, yet, as used 
against the sceptic's objection, it is utterly without 
meaning. 

It owes its plausibility simply to its sounding like 
other propositions which are true. For instance, it is 
most true and most important to remind men that they 
can form no conception of the Divine goodness in the 
way of measuring its extent or detecting the thousand 
hidden forms under which it lurks. ^ As thou knowest 
not the way of the Spirit, nor how the bones do grow in 
the womb of her that is with child, so thou knowest not 
the works of God who maketh all.' 

Again, it is most important to remind men that they 
must greatly distrust their judgment in pronouncing on 
the recorded dealings of God with men and nations 
in the Old Testament history. For instance, in cases 
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where men or nations are employed in executing what 
are declared to be God's judgments on other men or 
nations, we must be very slow to say: * This could not 
be God's command, because I cannot see the righteous- 
ness of it' It is impossible to know enough of the 
circumstances to enable us to judge thus. 

But the sceptic is not attempting to measure God's 
goodness, he is not denying that His goodness may lurk 
in a thousand hidden forms where he has never sus- 
pected it, nor is he attemptiDg to criticise His dealings 
with men and nations in the old times. If he was, I 
should quite agree with you in saying, * He is no com- 
petent judge.' But he simply listens to the Gospel that 
you set before him, and says, * It is no Gospel message, 
no good news to me ; ' and then you tell him he cannot 
judge of the goodness of God by his conceptions, that is, 
he cannot judge of it at all. Supposing he said the 
Gospel you set before him was good news to him, you 
ought, in consistency, to make the same answer to him, 
* That is all delusion. You cannot judge of its good- 
ness. It is beyond the sphere of your conceptions 
altogether ; ' for if he finds the Gospel good news to him^ 
he is certainly forming a judgment about it. 

If a man can't judge of God's goodness, he can't see 
it, or appreciate it, or love it, or be won by it ; so that 
all attempts to win men to the Christian faith by setting 
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before them God's goodness revealed in Christ, must be 
given up as a mere waste of words. 

All internal evidence of Christianity, based on its ex- 
cellence and moral beauty, must be given up as a kind 
of evidence men are quite incapable of appreciating; 
and a man's right judgment concerning the Gospel must 
depend simply and solely on two things, — a due supply 
of all historical evidence bearing on Scripture facts, 
and a well-trained faculty of weighing and sifting evi- 
dence. If salvation depends on this, what is to become 
of our peasants, our women, and our children I 

Happily, however, no one really thinks it does. The 
man who brings up then, in order to silence the sceptic^ 
this foolish answer, ' You cannot judge of God's good- 
ness by your conceptions,' knows very well, in spite of 
the foolish answer to which he stands committed, that 
God has given men a Gospel which many can appre- 
ciate, and prize, and love. 

Our Saviour came into the world on purpose that 
men might be able to see, appreciate, and love the 
goodness of God; and therefore the answer, 'you cannot 
judge of God's goodness by your conceptions,' or in other 
words, 'you cannot judge of Him at all,' must be 
given up. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MISCHIEF OF SUCH AN ANSWEK. 

If the sceptic believed what you told him, that he 
could not judge of God's goodness, it would rob him of 
all that stands between him and atheism. 

For those words that Balaam spoke to Balak the 
heathen prince, are words of life to him. ^He hath 
shown thee, man, what is right.' He clings to the 
belief that the righteousness he loves and appreciates, 
is no dream of his, but the energy of the living Creator 
quickening him. And he may find in the world around 
him reasons for such a belief. He may find the source 
of almost all that has civilised man in that restlessness 
which has made him unable to acquiesce in injustice. 
And what is the root of this restlessness by which man 
is really created, that is, has his manhood brought out, 
and is differentiated from the brute beasts ? It is, radi- 
cally, a desire of Righteousness. He can find no home, 
no rest, no abiding city, till he has found a society 
whose foundations are laid in Righteousness, found his 
rights and his duties. A man who is still a sceptic. 
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finding it hard to realise the notion of a personal 
Saviour, may still see in the world tokens that the 
Eighteousness that speaks to his conscience is slowly 
and gradually ruling men, and coercing them into a 
higher and worthier communion, and so awaking them 
to a nobler life. If he cannot yet recognise this Eighte- 
ousness as a living loving Creator, he may still see that 
it is a creative power. Well. You want to show him 
that this power which he recognises, the power that is 
working in a man to make him righteous, is the power 
of a living Saviour. Men have attained to see some- 
thing of this before now, by heeding the light of nature. 
The poet Sophocles guessed at something of this sort. 
He prays the disposer of human fates to be with him 
while he walks in obedience to the laws of heaven. He 
feels that heavenly help is with him while he obeys 
these. * There is,' he says, * a great God in these, nor 
waxeth He old.' And you tell him, 'There is no God to 
be found in these. Your natural sense of right and 
wrong reveals no God.' What you ought to say to him 
is, ' Heed this revelation of Bighteousness that is made 
to you. Heed it, for it is the voice of your Saviour, 
and He is the Lord of all.' 

* Am I,' you say, * to let him rest contented in his 
scepticism ? ' 

I cannot believe that any man who recognises 
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Bighteousness as his ruler, and seeks to walk in itd 
ways, can rest content till he has found the living' 
fountain of Eighteousness. I should not be afraid of 
making the man who desired to be led by the. law of 
Bighteousness content in his scepticism. He is in the 
position of Simeon, waiting for a consolation he has not 
found. Or like the disciples that journeyed to Emmaus, 
though he does feel his Heart glow inwardly at the words 
of Him who speaks to him, yet he is still sad, and faints 
for want of assurance of his Lord's personal presence. 

He wants some one who will say to him, not : 
* " You Tnay find a Saviour at some future period, but 
you will certainly perish if you die before you have 
found Him." ' It is not enough to point across seas 
of evidence, and to say to him, * There is a Saviour 
across those seas.' He hears so many cries of * Lo, here I ' 
or ' Lo, there ! ' that he is tempted to think he may cross 
those seas in vain. He wants to be referred to Him 
who already speaks to him from within; to be told 
that Jesus Christ is with him, but that his eyes are 
holden that he cannot see Him ; told that the gracious 
counsellor, the veiled guide who walks with him as he 
goes, and stirs his heart with the love of Bighteousness^ 
is the Saviour of the Gospel. He wants assurance that 
the goodness which draws him is the attractive power 
by which God in Christ is gathering men into one 
fellowship in Himself. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

WHAT SOCIOLOGY LACKS. 

He needs this in all ages, but I think such assurance is 
^specially needed, and will be especially appreciated, in 
the present age. It is the one thing that our modern 
Sociology lacks. Without the idea of a Lord of Life 
gathering men into one living unity through their 
desire of Eighteousness, our modern Sociologies and 
theories of civilisation are a temple without a Shekinah. 

It is all very useful to show that the natural ope- 
ration of our physical, intellectual, and moral wants is 
slowly and gradually — if the world lasts long enough, 
and continues big enough — to gather mankind into 
one organism, where, after innumerable tossings and 
tumblings, men's latent capacities will, in the days of 
our hundredth grand-children, find due outlet, each 
finding his place and function in the service of alL 
But it is not a religion. 

In the first place, it is a chance whether this ten- 
dency ever comes to much ; but if it does, the question 
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will still come up. What is this final organisation of 
humanity to me ? The thought must not be called a 
selfish one, for when I speak of * me,' I mean every 
individual that lives or ever will live. What claim has 
this Humanity, that it requires that every one of 
us living men, now and for ever hereafter, should sacri- 
fice ourselves to it? We are living persons, and have 
living persons depending on us ; but this * Humanity,' 
this * colossal man,' what is it but a fiction ? Can you 
tell me otherwise ? Tell me that it lives and loves and 
remembers? Is it bound to its constituents by ties 
that outlive the life of each ? What are its constituents 
to it, or it to its constituents ? 

You tell me that I shall find my account in sacri- 
ficing myself tx) this fiction, and you say that my 
organisation and the ennui in my soul call me to 
do so, and warn me that the noblest life remains im- 
lived, and the noblest faculties unused, till I have learnt 
how to live, not for myself, but for Humanity. I 
honour and thank you for saying so, and believe that 
your saying witnesses to a great and most important 
truth. I cum so made that something within me calls 
me to a nobler service than that of self. There we are 
agreed. But is this Humanity you talk of something 
nobler than self? I really want to know something 
about it. 
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Because it seems to me a sort of Moloch, with an 
insatiable hunger for human sacrifice, and I can't see 
any life in the midst of it. 

I want to know that the power which is actually by 
a gradual process gathering mankind into some sort of 
unity is my Lord and God, so that in serving humanity 
I am serving, not a piece of skilfully-contrived ma- 
chinery, but a person. 

St. Paul sets forth the idea of an united humanity 
constituting one living body with remarkable clearness. 
The very conception, that Auguste Comte claims as an 
original one, of the * solidarity ' of mankind, is antici- 
pated by him; but he does more than set forth the 
idea, he furnishes a motive for its realisation. For the 
organism that the Spirit of God showed him had au 
undying Lord for its central life; a Lord, not only 
whose power, but whose love and sympathy pervaded 
the whole body. 

And this is what the sceptic needs to make his So- 
ciology a religion ; I may say, to make it the Christian 
religion. We ought to say to the sceptic as Paul did 
to the Athenians, * Whom ye ignorantly worship. Him 
declare we unto you.' This power that you discern and 
wonder at, that is humanising man, suppressing his 
baser nature and calling out a nobler one, this power 

c 
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declare we to you, and bid you surrender yourselves to 
it loyally, because it is your Lord and your King. 

Whether we shall succeed in convincing a man that 
the goodness and justice, which he recognises as a law, 
have their fountain in the living Grod is uncertain ; but 
one thing is certain, that we cannot convince him of 
tihds, unless we can show him that Scripture, when 
rightly understood, sets forth a God who is all just 
and all merciful, accordi/ng to' his conceptions of justice 
and mercy. 
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CHAPTER VL 

GOSPEL MESSAGE TO THOSE WHO HUNGER AFTEB 
KIGHTEOUSNBSS. 

And therefore in dealing with the sceptic I would set to 
work first and foremost to disabuse him of the notion 
that Scripture damns any man for an ignorance or 
unbelief that he cannot help. I should feel that I could 
do nothing towards bringing him to the knowledge and 
love of Grod till I had relieved his mind from the mis- 
taken idea that, if Scripture really is the Word of Grod, 
he must be eternally danmed if he dies before he has 
satisfied himself as to its truth. I should, on the con- 
trary, try to show him that there is great comfort for 
him in the Bible to console him under his present 
scepticism. I would show him that, instead of cursing, 
it blessed those in his condition, those who hungered 
for a food they had not yet found, and patiently sought 
a righteousness they had not attained. 

I would point out to him that, if he really hungers 
and thirsts after righteousness, he bebngs to that class 

2 
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of men who are heirs of the promises ; for that the heirs 
of the promises are those who desire to know and do 
what is right 

It seems to me that there is no text in the Bible in 
which so much of the Gospel centres as in this one text : 
* Blessed are they that hunger a/ad thirst after Righteous- 
nesSy for they shall he fiUed.^ It cannot be called a 
solitary text ; it is the centre of a whole system of texts. 
It is even more than that. Our Saviour, by His whole 
life and ministry, by those He associated with, by those 
He turned from, by those He oflfended, by those whom 
He won to Himself, and by those He helped and 
consoled, preached the Grospel set forth in this beatitude. 
He came to fill the hungry with good things, invited 
the thirsty to come to Him and drink of the living 
water. He told His followers to think of Him when 
He was gone as their bread and support, to feed on 
Him as the bread of life. We may say that the great 
work He had at heart, from first to last, was to supply 
the needs of those who felt their need. He could not 
bear to think that one needy soul should cry for help in 
vain. 

And that same encouragement to those who felt 
their need of a righteous Saviour, which he gave in 
person in Galilee, was given by His Spirit to such all 
through the Bible. In the Psalms the cry of those who* 
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ttiirst for the living Grod is honoured as the inspiration 
of Grod's own Spirit. The hungry and thirsty were invited 
by Isaiah to the Gospel feast of old, and almost the 
last words of the Bible reiterate the message of mercy 
to such — ^ Let him that is athirst come.' 

Like promises are made to all those acts that express 
men's hunger and thirst after righteousness — to diligent 
search, to patient persistence, to earnest importunate 
prayer that will take no denial. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IS THIS GOSPEL MESSAGE OF UNIVERSAL APPLICATION? 

This is really the great point at issue between me and 
those whose errors I am writing against; for, while they 
will fiilly admit that hunger and thirst are the spiritual 
characteristics of those whom Jesus Christ came to save, 
they will say that the oflfer to bless and fill the hungry 
might well be taken in its plain literal sense without of 
necessity applying to any except those happy hungerers 
who crossed our Saviour's path, or the path of those 
who afterwards preached His Word, and does not of 
necessity extend to those who have not had the doctrines 
of the New Testament set before them. 

I can understand a person thus explaining and limiting 
the blessing, if he takes Scripture to set forth Jesus 
Christ to us simply as a man ; but if he understands the 
Scripture to set forth Jesus Christ to us as the manir- 
featdtion of Ood in the fleshy I cannot understand how 
he can thus limit it. 

The thing He could not bear was the thought that 
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one man should feel himself lost in the dark ways of 
sin, and cry for a deliverer, and find none. That touched 
Him to the quick (Matt, xviii. 11-14). He would 
leave the ninety-nine righteous that He might seek and 
save that one, because it was not His Father's will that 
one such should perish. Now, to say that with this 
tender, anxious desire to gather in each one of the 
wanderers of His flock, He could not reach one in a 
hundred thousand — whijch those must assert who limit 
the sphere of His beneficence to the sphere of His 
ministry — seems to be denying His Godhead and ignoring 
one great purpose of His mission. For we are taught that 
He who came in the flesh and lived and taught in Galilee 
was the eternal Son of God, who had been working 
unseen as the Maker, and Saviour, and Guide of men, in 
the ages while His name continued a secret. He took 
flesh, and showed Himself a man to men, in order to 
win their love. What He was to those who saw Him 
for a few short years by the Sea of Galilee, that He 
was always, everywhere, to all, only unseen, unknown. 
Again, we are taught that He came to show men the 
Father. Those who had seen Him, had seen the Father ; 
the only-begotten Son which was in the bosom of the 
Father came into the world to declare Him. Those 
who had seen what He was to a few, were to see, in 
that, what the Father was to all. So He spoke of the 
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purpose of His coming, and so St. John spoke of it, and 
so also St. Paul spoke of it. His earthly career, St. 
Paul said, was the revelation of that mystery of divine 
love that had been hidden from all the earlier ages of 
the world. He came in the flesh, says St. Paul, to 
declare the Father, He came also, says the same 
apostle, to declare Himself , to reveal that hidden 
energy whereby, in all climes and ages. He had been 
secretly drawing men into one in Himself, softening 
the hearts of brothers to each other, teaching them to 
appeal to each other's kindness, and to jgive gracious 
answers to such appeals, while His name was still a 
secret — a thing not to be enquired after (Gren. xxxii. 
9-29). He was the fount of that living water that 
cheered the Israelites in the wilderness (1 Cor. x. 4) ; 
He bore with them when they tempted Him (v. 9). 
When they, the old Hebrew fathers, clung to unseen 
help in their trouble, they were of one faith with him 
(Paul) who clung to Christ as his salvation. Not only 
did St. Paul speak thus of Christ — He himself spoke 
of His own hidden unacknowledged attraction, which 
men who had never heard of Him saved themselves by 
yielding to, or condemned themselves by resisting. 
Witness that parable of the Day of Judgment in 
Matt. XXV. What a parable that is ! What a star in 
the East it might be to the Hindoo, to lead him to 
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Christ, if only we could show him that his beautiful 
ancient religion was but the shadow of which Christ's 
religion is the substance. Christ reveals Himself there 
as the living Bond that binds men together. He shows 
Himself elsewhere as the inspirer of the cry by which 
the troubled man appeals to the God of heaven. But 
here He shows Himself as the inspirer of those cries by 
which men appeal to their fellow-men, and the inspirer 
of the compassion which those cries awaken. The cry 
of the sorrowful and the answer of the pitiful are His 
inspiration. He comes to men, to those who have 
never heai*d or dreamt of His presence, through those 
instincts of humanity whereby men are drawn together. 
Those who suppress them are unawares rejecting Him. 
His visit to earth revealed an agency wide aa the world, 
and old as humanity. As He came to His sheep in 
Galilee, and would allow no lost one that he could 
reach in the flesh to perish, so He is to His sheep 
everywhere and always. 

And who are His sheep? Those whom He pro- 
nounces blessed, the mourners, the poor in spirit, the 
men of my text, who hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, marked out from others, not by birth or parent- 
age, or privileges — surely not, or God would be a 
respecter of persons — ^but by the fervent aspirations 
that sadden them ; by their himger, which means, in 
other words, their capacity for receiving the bread of life* 
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A DIGRESSION CONCEBNINa RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

But some will fsay, * After all, this hunger and thirst 
after Eighteousness is rather a vague expression* 
Does Scripture indeed mean to assert that all who 
are occasionally visited by good and generous impulses 
will be blessed and satisfied at last ? It cannot mean 
to assert this, for a man's very condemnation consists 
in this, that he hardens himself against these better 
impulses that visit him.' So reasoning, they are led 
to think that Eighteousness has a far narrower sense. 
* There is,' they say, ' no real Eighteousness but in obedi- 
ence to a righteous Groi To desire Eighteousness is to 
desire to discover God's will, and to do it, either from 
fear of His wrath or from gratitude for His mercies. 
So that, unless a man has some idea of a Saviour, whom 
he desires to serve out of love, or at the very least an 
idea of a Judge, whom he desires to obey out of fear, 
he cannot love Eighteousness. So that an advanced 
theological knowledge is necessary to enable a man to 
desire Eighteousness.' 
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We are brought, then, to this question: What is 
Eighteousness ? Can a man love Eighteousness who 
has not been taught about a righteous God ? 

Most assuredly he can; for if he does not already 
love Eighteousness, he cannot possibly be won to love 
God by the exhibition of His Eighteousness. Perhaps 
you will say, a man is not won to the love of God by 
the exhibition of His Eighteousness, but by the exhibi- 
tion of His mercy. But Eighteousness is true mercy. 
Eighteousness is the only mercy. 

Eighteousness, in its primary sense, is the function of 
the ruler. Its work is to distribute to each member of 
a community his own place and function in the service 
of the community. Its work is absolutely identical 
with the work of love. For the work of love is to 
gather men into communion with one another, to bring 
them into close, harmonious intimacy. Nothing in the 
world binds men together in solid, lasting friendship 
like a mutual recognition of each other's true worth; 
and if you want to find a man's true worthy you must 
find out what he can do to help his fellow-men, and set 
him to do it. Allot to each man his own place in 
society, whether that place be the throne or the felon's 
cell : that, which is the only justice, is really the only 
mercy. Ah 1 say some, we want another kind of mercy; 
we want pardon — forgiveness of sins. My friends, that- 
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is not another kind of mercy/ It is the very mercy I 
am speaking of. One of the highest functions of a 
righteous ruler, without which he cannot do the work 
of Righteousness, or give each man his own place and 
work, is to forgive sins — to pardon, at his own discre- 
tion, those whom a blind, indiscriminating law con- 
demns. Justice — ^that is, distributive justice, the work 
of righteous government — cannot be carried on except 
by one who has the prerogative of pardoaing those 
whom the laws condemn. Where punishment does not 
do a man good, and place him in the position that is 
best for himself and others, it ceases to be real mercy, 
and, therefore, ceases to be righteous. It hinders the 
great work of distributive justice. 

I have said this much in order to be able to answer 
to the question, what is Bighteousness ? and can a man 
love Bighteousness who had not had instruction concern- 
ing a righteous God ? 

I assert that he can. For the work of Bighteousness 
is to bring each man to his own place in the service of 
the community, and so to bring out his trus worth. 
Every man, just so far as he yearns for a heartier and 
truer intercourse with his fellow-men, at once more 
honest and more aflfectionate — every man who bums 
to win love and honour from his fellow-men for true 
service done, really loves Bighteousness. 
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That attractive power that is gathering men together, 
and so eliciting a higher and nobler life, stirs him- 
That noble dissatisfaction that distinguishes man 
from the brutes makes him restless. He desires to 
be led to his true place — his true work — he cries and 
groans for guidance. There is, hidden under this cry, 
a cry for a righteous ruler, who will lead us and guide 
us, and judge us rightly, and allot to each his true 
place. Yes, 'Judgment and judge we seek.' 

The desire of Eighteousness precedes and suggests the 
idea of a righteous Grod, and prepares a man to receive 
the revelation of such ; it needs and craves such a reve- 
lation as the food it thrives on. The desire to win love 
and honour can only keep itself pure, can only be kept 
from degenerating into charlatanism, just so far as we 
believe in the power of those to whom we appeal to 
judge us rightly. It can only be really kept pure, in 
fact, by the thought of an all-wise, all-seeing judge. 

I would ask a Comtist, what does history teach us ? 
I think it teaches us that there is no coordination but 
in subordination. The universal need of a king hints 
at the need of a King of kings. 

* Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after Eighteous- 
ness, for they shall be filled ;' they shall, sooner or later, 
quench their thirst at the living fount of Eighteousness. 
It matters not whether they are Jews or Greeks, for the 
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Creator does not respect men's persons or their nation- 
ality, but the spirit in which they act. 

I think the Ghreeks are a remarkable instance of a 
people who were prepared to receive and to promul- 
gate the Christian faith through their desire of Eight- 
eousness. The great and wise men of the 4th and 5th 
centuries B.C., in spite of the gods of Olympus which 
they professed to worship, were more or less pene- 
trated by the conviction that Bighteousness was the 
real lord of all. When St. Paul says that Grod 
revealed Himself in his power and Godhead to the 
G-reeks and Eomans, we cannot otherwise understand 
it. Their gods were very strange improfitable company. 
We should by no means think of substituting Lem- 
pri^re's 'Classical Dictionary' for the Bible; but we do 
find that there was one — I will not say one person, for 
they could not see his personality — but one to whom they 
acknowledged their allegiance, that was Bighteousness. 
They felt in their consciences that Bighteousness was 
king, and that it was not safe to disregard its dictates. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CAN THERE BE SALVATION EXCEPT BY FAITH? 

Some of my readers will, as I imagine, have contemp- 
tuously turned from this digression, and will impatiently 
ask me concerning the chapter before, ' What can all 
these inferences of yours, concerning the universality of 
the Gospel message to those who desire righteous- 
ness, avail against the plain declarations, so often met 
with in Scripture, that there is no salvation except by 
faith in Christ? ' Most assuredly the Scripture asserts, 
from beginning to end, that there is no salvation but 
by faith. It is salvation. The sight of God's goodness 
revealed in Christ is the beatific vision, the vision that 
makes a man a new and happy creature. He that hath 
the Son hath life, and he that hath not the son of God 
hath not life. Little children, concerning whom it ia 
said, *of such is the kingdom of heaven,' have it — so 
Luther thought. They have not yet awoke out of their 
sleep in the Lord — ^they have that peaceful reliance in 
their parents' protection which is the very essence of 
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faith ; but the only way for a child, as it grows out of 
childhood, to preserve or recover this reliance, is by 
learning to transfer it to its Creator, who shows himself 
in Christ as worthy of such reliance. 

I fully admit, then, that there is no salvation possible 
for any intelligent human being who has ever lived but 
by faith in Jesus Christ. But I see no possible reason 
for making this doctrine, that there is no salvation but 
by faith in Christ, limit that other Gospel message 
which oflFers salvation to all who hunger and thirst. 
They rather seem to me together to constitute this 
declaration, *That all who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness shall be brought to Christ, and find in 
Him the righteousness they hunger for.' Suppose then 
that many who desire righteousness, die without having 
seen the Lord's salvation, we may still say, on the 
authority of the Scripture promise, that what they 
have not seen here they shall see hereafter. 

The Gospel not only forces us to infer this, it in fact 
tells us this ; tells us that while there is no salvation 
but by faith in Christ, many who have never heard of 
Him by name, or of His incarnation, death, or resur-. 
rection, may attain eternal life, if, through desire of a. 
better home, they diligently seek the aid of a heavenly 
guide. St. Paul tells us expressly concerning the Old. 
Testament fathers, that they were owned of God, and, 
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that He had prepared for them a heavenly home» They 
desire a better country, * that is, a heavenly, wherefore 
God is not ashamed to be called their God, for He hath 
prepared for them a city.' 

Now these men, whom God owns as heirs of His 
kingdom, certainly died without ever having heard of 
Jesus Christ, or having learnt to rest their hope on 
Him as the propitiation for their sins. That faith 
which we profess in our three creeds was, as far as 
regards the great doctrines of the Trinity and Incar- 
nation, unknown to them. 

In the middle ages, this obvious fact, acting on the 
minds of men who were strongly impressed with the 
necessity of receiving the creeds of the Church for sal- 
vation, and to whom the Bible was comparatively a 
closed book, led to the popular belief that those Old 
Testament Fathers, to whom the promises were made, 
could not escape the damnation of hell, as they had 
died without having received the instruction needed to 
enable them to worship God in Christ, but were subse- 
quently brought out of hell by our Saviour when he 
descended thither. When this idea was dismissed, 
another idea, to my mind with less warrant of Scrip- 
ture, nay, with no warrant of Scripture whatever, was 
adopted, and is hardly yet exploded. It was strongly 
insisted on, that there was no salvation except for those 
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who rested their hope of pardon and acceptance entirely 
on the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ, and it was as- 
serted that the Old Testament Fathers did, with more 
or less distinctness, rest their hopes on the propitiatory 
sacrifice of Christ, which their own sacrifices fore- 
shadowed to them. Christians were saved because they 
rested on the atonement, and the Old Testament 
Fathers were saved because they rested on it too. 
Those who took this view would have scouted my in- 
ference from the case of the Old Testament Fathers, 
that those, who have never had the doctrines of the 
"New Testament set before them during their lifetime, 
may still attain to eternal life eventually; for such 
writers (Owen, for instance) denied that the light of 
nature, however heeded, could lead men to heaven, and 
attributed the salvation of the Old Testament Fathers 
to a special prevision of the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, which was vouchsafed to them through their own 
sacrifices. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FAITH OF THE OLD TESTAMENT FATHEBS. 

Thebe is no reason at all for supposing that the Old 
Testament Fathers viewed the sacrifices as typical, 
generally speaking. If we except the prophecy con- 
tained in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, and possibly 
one or two more passages, we find no indications of such 
a view being entertained. Nothing was taught them 
concerning the typical nature of their sacrifices. When 
the children of the Hebrews should ask their parents 
the meaning of the Passover, for instance, the explana- 
tion their parents were to give them was not prospective, 
but retrospective. It was not to typify the great Pass- 
over to come, but to commemorate the first Passover, 
and the deliverance from Egypt. 

If the Psalmist and Prophets generally had seen the 
typical character of the sacrifices, they must have said 
something more than they did of the great Gospel vision 
that came through them ; or if some mysterious law had 
sealed their lips as to the typical meaning of the sacri- 
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fices (if I may be excused such an absurd hypothesis), 
still, if they had valued them as the sacraments of the 
highest of all truths, they would have spoken of the 
truth, which they might not speak of otherwise, in the 
sacraments of it which they had in their sin-oflFerings, 
and must have declared that they rested not in anything 
they could do, but in the sin-oflferings which God had 
ordained. 

The more, then, a psalmist or prophet had learnt to 
rest his hope on the grace of God, the more reliance 
would he express on sin-oflferings as tokens of that 
grace. Now do we find this? We find the exact 
opposite to this. 

That nascent glimpse of the goodness and humanity 
of God which the Christian sees in its fullest manifes- 
tations in Jesus Christ, did not come to them through 
their sin-oflFerings ; rather when it came it led them 
to make light of sin-oflFerings. Witness that most 
evangelical of psalms, the fifty-first. David is truly 
brought in that psalm to cast himself at the foot of the 
cross. He confesses his sin as something that he hates, 
and is ashamed of, but cannot cast oflF, because it is part 
of his very nature. He feels that he can do nothing to 
purify, or cleanse, or renew that evn nature that is the 
root of his sin ; that his good Saviour must do every- 
thing for him and in him. No sacrifice, nothing that 
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he can do or oflfer, can avail him. * Thou desirest not 
sacrifiQjB, else would I give it; thou delightest not in 
burnt offerings. The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit, a broken and a contrite heart, oh Grod ! thou wilt 
not despise.' When he is restored he will ofifer thank- 
oflferings; but sin-ofiferings, they can do nothing for 
him, they are a mere superstition if rested on. I am 
not, of course, supposing that David ceased to offer those 
sacrifices which the ceremonial law defined as sin- 
oflferings, but with the legalist every offering was a 
sin-offering to Moloch, by whatever name it was called, 
whereas, to the man who had learnt to rely, not on 
sacrifice, but on the goodness and love of God, every 
offering was a thank-offering to Christ. In the fiftieth 
Psalm the notion of reliance on sin-offerings as methods 
of pacifying God is held up to ridicule. *If I were 
hungry I would not tell thee; for the world is Mine 
and the fulness thereof. Will I eat the flesh of bulls, 
or drink the blood of goats ? Offer unto God thanks- 
giving, and pay thy vows unto the Most High, and call 
upon Me in the day of trouble and I will deliver thee.' 
Just as reliance on works achieved is the legality that 
the Christian man rises out of, so reliance on sin- 
offerings wajs the legality which the Jew rose out of, 
just so far as he caught a glimpse of that Divine grace 
afterwards revealed in Christ. 
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Neither in their sin-oflFerings, nor in that vision of 
God which lifted them above a reliance in these, were 
the Jews different from the heathen. 

It was through their natural conscience that the 
Hebrews learnt, just as the heathen here and there 
learnt, that the Creator loved mercy rather than sacrifice, 
and justice than the fat of rams. This natural conscience 
told the Jew only what it told the thoughtful heathen. 
Many prophets asserted that God did not want men's 
sacrifices for His food, but themselves for His children, 
but no one, I think, in such stirring words as Balaam the 
heathen prophet, and he appealed to Balak's conscience 
to bear witness to their truth — to Balak, a heathen prince. 

They are the words of a heathen appealing to the 
conscience of a heathen, and yet Micah, the inspired 
prophet, bids men listen to them that they ^ may know 
the righteousness of the Lord. Wherewith shall I come 
before the Lord, and bow myself before the most high 
God ? Shall I come before Him with burnt oflferings 
and calves of a year old? Will the Lord be pleased 
with thousands of rams or ten thousands of rivers of 
oil ? Shall I give my first-born for my transgression ? 
the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? He hath 
showed thee, oh man, what is good ; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God ? ' How anyone can 
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look at the language of the prophecies and psalms, and 
deny that the voice that spoke to them was that voice 
of Grod, that everywhere stirs the natural conscience of 
the more generous and thoughtful of men, passes my 
comprehension. A man cries out, under an outraged 
sense of right, * Can a good God leave His world thus ? 
Can He see these horrors and keep still ? Impossible ! 
He must come— He shall come,' 

And in these passionate expressioijs, in which a man 
seems to be awoke by the very horror of life's dream to 
a clearer waking vision, subsequent ages see prophecies, 
wonderful prophecies of Christ. Am I denying or ex- 
plaining away the prophecies ? Not at all. I only say 
that these were wrung out of men uijder the intolerable 
misery of some outraged sense of right, such as on 
occasions we all feel, or ought to feel. I pity the man 
who can read the Psalms and Micah, and Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, and not see this. I feel that those great 
books are sealed books to him. 

St. Paul most certainly does not claim for those Old 
Testament fathers, whom he classed among the heirs of 
heaven, anything in the way of religious knowledge that 
might not be shared by many of the heathen. Let us 
look, at the beginning of the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, 
at what he says about Enoch. What does he profess to 
know about Enoch ? Simply this: that he pleased God, 
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and walked with God. This, he said, proved him to 
have faith, or, in other words, such a practical reliance 
on the being and mercy of a God, as induced him to 
come to Him. ^ He that cometh to God must believe 
that He is, and that He is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek Him.' His argument is, he must have had 
faith, because he came to God. It follows, then, according 
to St. Paul's idea, that whatever induces a man to come 
to God is faith. Enoch came to God. The expression 
is a very simple one, and the meaning is very simple, 
though we matiage to mystify it to an amazing extent. 
The Syro-Phcenician woman literally caTm to Jesus, 
and walked with Jesus, pleading for her daughter ; and 
I think it is a mystification to make coming to Christ 
and walking with Christ consist necessarily in any 
spiritual act beyond what she performed. She was 
driven by a sense of need to implore the Saviour's help, 
and to persevere in her entreaties. Those who came to 
the Saviour knew little or nothing of what He was, and 
in many cases they knew little or nothing of their own 
deepest wants. They were, perhaps, sick, and came to 
Him, a physician. Neither the meanness of their wants, 
nor the meanness of their conceptions of Him, prevented 
their finding His goodness, and being themselves made 
good by His influence. Whatever drove them to Jesus 
Christ drove them to their God. 
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That sense of need that brought them to the needy 
man's friend, however vulgar it might seem to our 
superficial vision, concealed under it the attractive 
power of the Father, who was bringing men to Himself 
through His Son. * Sense of need ! ' I can imagine one 
saying, * Sense of need ! ' Why, the young birds in their 
nests have a sense of need. Yes ; and does not the 
Bible call their sense of need a prayer ? * He feedeth 
the young ravens who call upon Him.' Is not the 
hungry lion's roar called a prayer ? Look at the un- 
conscious birds and beasts, and then look at the still 
more unconscious babe, whose cry has the force of a 
prayer with itk mother. Ponder these things, and then 
admit that no one can gay, here first begins that sense of 
need that grows up into prayer and faith. Well, I 
think if you look at the eleventh of Hebrews, you will see 
that the writer does not attempt to say: *It begins here 
or there — at this point of human education faith first 
became possible.' He simply takes the fact that a sense 
of want, a desire of a better country, was the thing that 
brought men to their God. Those who were driven by 
this sense of need were men of faith, for they had in 
them that which made them lay hold firmly of such 
tidings of an unseen friend as they could get at. 

They had, many of them, the strangest and unworthiest 
conceptions of Him whose help they sought; but by 
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seeking Him and clinging to Him, they experienced His 
goodness and were made better men by it. 

Take Jacob as a specimen. He is not only a prominent 
character in the Old Testament, but a prominent figure 
amongst the heroes of faith spoken of in the eleventh 
of Hebrews ; and yet how unworthy were his original 
conceptions of his Grod. He considers His blessing as an 
heirloom that, like any other heirloom, might be won 
by force or fraud. He sought the help of his unseen 
patron, perseveringly indeed, but very ignorantly, think- 
ing of him in his earlier days as little more than a fetish 
or household god. Eachel, when she thought to carry 
away a blessing from Haran by stealing her father's 
gods, seems hardly to have had lower religious notions 
than Jacob when he stole the blessing, or forced his 
brother to surrender his birthright. 

What had all these men of old, Jacob and others, in 
common with one another and with us ? We shall find 
it, not in their conceptions of the divine nature, but in 
a certain dissatisfaction which made them cling to the 
tidings of an unseen guide who would bring them to a 
better country. Perhaps you will say, there is no reli- 
gion in this — and indeed there is little in it that, in our 
superficial judgments, we should call religion — and yet 
the great apostle saw in it the true grain of mustard-seed. 
This desire of a better country was the simplest, earliest, 
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most objective form of that hunger and thirst after 
Eighteousness which our Saviour pronounced blessed- 
They desired a better country, a place where they and 
those they loved might get on better. You see no grace 
in this ; but have you not seen everywhere that what is 
highest and best, has gradually unfolded itself out of 
what we, looking at things superficially, and not seeing 
Grod's purpose in them, call common and unclean. 

At all events, this restlessness, this desire of a better 
country, which unconsciously holds within it a desire of 
Eighteousness — because there is no home for any man 
till he has found his home in God — is spoken of by St. 
Paul as the one common characteristic of all these old 
fathers. 

* These all died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them afar oflF, and were per- 
suaded of them, and embraced them, and confessed 
that they were strangers and pilgrims on earth. 

* For they that do such things declare plainly that 
they seek a country. 

* And truly if they had been mindful of that country 
from whence they came out, they might have had op- 
portunity to have returned. But now they desire a 
better country, that is a heavenly, wherefore God is not 
ashamed to be called their God, for He hath prepared 
for them a city.' 
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They had that home sickness, that sense of being 
strangers in a foreign land, which made them look 
for guidance. The same sort of feeling made David 
say, * I am a stranger upon earth. Hide not thy com- 
mandments from me.' Proceeding as it did from this 
noble restlessness, the prayer * lead me to a better land ' 
contained in it the germ of a purer prayer, * lead me 
forth into the land of uprightness.' It was their desu^e 
of a better land that made them men of faith, owned by 
God. We are told this expressly. It was because of 
what they longed for, that He owned them and prepared 
for them a heavenly home. 

The Bible, the written Word of God, teaches us 
just what Equity — ^the unspoken Word of God — ^teaches 
us, that men will be judged — accepted or rejected — 
according to their willingness or unwillingness to walk 
by the light oflfered them. 

The predisposition to believe constitutes the essence 
of the faith. 

Why were the sinners of the Gentiles condemned ? 
Not for their ignorance. No. We are told expressly 
that errors done in ignorance God excuses. * The times 
of ignorance God winked at,' and * sin is not imputed 
where there is no law,' and we are also told that his 
requirements are proportioned to his gifts. They were 
allowed to sink into misery and degradation because 
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*ttey liked not to retain God in their knowledge.' 
Bom. i. 28. 

We find, from the first two chapters of Eomans, that 
St. Paul teaches concerning the Heathen — meaning the 
more cultivated races, the Greeks and Eomans — that, 
in spite of the ignorant way in which they obeyed the 
inward call to worship God — in spite of their poly- 
theism, and foolish obscene legends concerning their 
deities — they had what was right shown them. Some- 
thing within them convinced them, in spite of them- 
selves, that Eighteousness was King, and could not be 
rebelled against with impunity. Their light was not so 
imperfect but that if they obeyed it, and, by patient 
continuance in well-doing, sought for glory, and honour, 
and immortality, it would lead them to eternal life. 
Their condemnation was precisely the same as the 
Jews' condemnation. Light came to them — a dawning 
of that light that came more clearly to the Jews, and 
more clearly still to Christians — came to them, and 
they, for the most part, loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were eviU 

I conclude, from a consideration of those who, St. 
Paul says, have found acceptance, or will find it, that 
while he expressly declares that there is no salvation but 
by faith, he means not so much the holding of a creed, 
as the predisposition in men to receive that measure 
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of revelation vouchsafed to them. That same respect for 
motives, and allowance for want of means, which made 
our Saviour place the widow's mite above the rich man's 
talent of gold, makes a very ignorant and imperfect 
worship, rendered by a willing heart, more acceptable 
than a more intelligent worship rendered more coldly. 
If all those who are predisposed to receive God's reve- 
lation of Himself, however uninstructed, will still find 
acceptance with their Maker, those are certainly in- 
cluded who, thirsting after Righteousness, are ready 
to cling to the tidings of a Grod, as the unseen fount of 
that Righteousness they love. So that the sceptic who, 
being attracted by the goodness and beauty of our 
Lord's character, desires to find Him, not a phantotn, 
but a real living Grod, is heir to the promises. But 
I think that we may draw fropa Hebrews xi. the still 
further inference that many who have sought and clung 
to tidings of a Divine Helper have been accepted, though 
they have been led by motives of a more sordid and 
worldly kind than the pure love of Righteousness ; and 
that the promise which extends to all those who love 
Righteousness extends beyond them, and embraces 
many in whom the love of Righteousness is still an un- 
developed germ. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ON A CERTAIN TEXT OF SCRIPTURE. 

You will say. Are there not terrible words spoken con- 
cerning the man who, having had the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ set before him, does not receive the testimony ? 
* He that believeth not shall be damned.' What can be 
plainer than this ? The expression, ' He that believeth 
not,' here clearly means, he that is not so convinced of 
our Saviour's Deity and incarnation as to be vrilling 
publicly to acknowledge Him, the Son of Man, for his 
Lord and Grod. I answer, this text does not apply to 
the doubter who would gladly believe if he could ; as we 
shall see, if we compare this text with other passages of 
Scripture. Turn to John iii. 18 : * He that believeth not 
is condemned already,' and what is he found guilty of? 
What makes his unbelief damnable ? The next verse 
tells us (see v. 1 9) : * This is condemnation, that light is 
come into the world, and men loved darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds were evil.' 

From this guilt, and therefore, from this condemna- 
tion, the unbeliever, who desires to believe, is free. 
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Or supposing that the condemnation spoken of means 
not only the sentence pronounced, but the penalty 
awarded to unbelief — and I don't think we can separate 
the one from the other — there is still no reason for 
asserting that the penalty should outlast the unbelief. 
There is no reason whatever for saying that the text, 
* He that believeth not shall be damned,' means he that 
does not believe now shall be damned for ever here- 
after. If we look to the place where the text occurs, 
we find that the Apostles were commissioned to preach 
the word, and were told that those who should disbelieve 
when the word was preached to them should be damned.* 
This damnation could not be irrevocable, because a man 
might disbelieve this year, and repent and believe next 
year. Neither have we any right or reason for suppos- 
ing it to mean that he wha dies in unbelief will perish 
for ever hereafter. In St. John iii. 18 condemnation is 
spoken of, not as the future, but as the present imme- 
diate concomitant of unbelief ; he that believeth not is 
condemned already. By the very act of unbelief he 
incurs the penalty. This at once shows that the con- 

* Mark xvi. 16. There is no necessity for supposing that the 
damnation here spoken of is a future penalty attached to present un- 
belief. If the damnation is future, the rejection of the Gk)spel by which 
it was to be incurred is also spoken of as something future. It may 
fairly be paraphrased thus : * He that shall disbelieve, on the word being 
preached to him, shall be damned.' 
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demnation incurred is not irrevocable. No one could 
say that a man with future opportunities of repentance 
and faith before him would be irrevocably condemned 
the morrvent he rejected GhrisVa Gospel. 

If, then, we are to take the word condemnation or 
damnation, not as expressing only the sentence passed 
on unbelief, but also the penalty attached to unbelief, 
there is still no reason for supposing that the penalty 
will outlast the unbelief. The most simple and natural 
view to take of the matter in this case (that is, under- 
standing condemnation to mean penalty) is that he who 
turns from Christ, by that very act punishes himself, by 
separating himself from the light that brings life and 
gladness to the soul ; and must continue to suffer the 
torment of the outer darkness till he has turned back 
to the light. 

But, perhaps, some one will ask mej Do you deny 
that a man may go on rejecting our Saviour, till at last 
his time of probation is passed, and he will never anymore 
through all eternity have a chance of turning to Him ? 
To which I answer — It is not my purpose to touch 
on this point at all. I have said nothing, and intend 
to say nothing, in this essay on the question, whether a 
man's eternal happiness or misery is irrevocably deter- 
mined by the use he makes of a fixed period of proba- 
tion* 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

THE GOOD man's DIFFICULTY. 

Many a good Christian man will say, in reference to 
what I have written, *I agree with what you have 
said in vindication of the justice of God. I believe 
He does proclaim Himself a just God, the Fountain 
of that very justice He has made men love and demand. 
I believe that He is merciful and fair in all His require- 
ments, and that this will be fully brought to light 
some day. I believe that He overlooks those sins 
that are the unavoidable results of want of instruc- 
tion (Acts xvii.), and holds men guilty only when they 
reject the proffered light (John iii.). I believe all this; 
and yet, on the other hand, I know and feel as a matter 
of experience that ignorance of God, whether a man is 
held culpable for it or not, is of itself degradation and 
misery, and that the knowledge of God, however little 
merit there may be in possessing it, is of itself life 
eternal. Both the Bible and my own experience tell 
me that this is true. When you teach that the Creator 
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does not require in all His children an invariable 
standard of spiritual attainment^ as giving them a 
right to enter into God's eternal kingdom, I suppose 
there may be much truth in it. And yet I can't think 
of faith at all as something that entitles a man to cer- 
tain future rewards. If, indeed, it was a sin-offering — 
a thing intended to be the sinner's passport to heaven — 
it might, like other sin-offerings, be proportioned to the 
offerer's means : but I cannot think of it as such. It is 
of itself my salvation. It is that reliance on my Creator's 
goodness and love, which is of itself a fountain of life 
and peace and courage springing up within me. I feel 
that Jesus Christ on the cross is the brazen serpent on 
which, as I look, I am healed. Through Him I have 
learnt to know something of the rest of God. When I 
look at the cross, and see my Saviour crucified by the 
sins of the world, I can understand and feel, what I 
cannot otherwise, how a righteous God can love and save 
sinners. I see His righteousness in the agonies our 
sins cause Him, and I see His love in that He cannot 
save Himself and come down from the cross, because 
He will not sever Himself from those who crucify Him 
by their sins. By looking at the cross, I can see how 
an all-righteous God can love me, a sinner; I can 
believe in His love to me without being self-righteous : 
but it seems to me that no man ever 4id see God's 

E 2 
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righteousness, his own sin, and God's love, except as 
manifested in the cross of Christ. To see this is to 
enter into life; it is to find that new birth, without 
which a man cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
I know and feel that it is so for me. I find, by my 
own experience, the force of those declarations, that 
Grod hath given to us eternal life, and that this life is 
in His Son (revealed in His Son). He that hath the Son 
hath life, and he that hath not the Son of Crodhath not 
life. It is this personal experience that adds weight to 
those texts which, in the face of all you have said, seem 
to speak of an actual belief in Jesus Christ, as revealed 
in the Gospel, as necessary for salvation. I find such a 
belief is my own salvation, and I cannot understand how 
any can be saved without that vision of God's goodness 
and love which the New Testament shows me.' 
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SOLUTION OP THE DIFFICULTY. 

Neither can I. When, then, we consider the stress 
laid on the necessity of receiving Jesus Christ as the 
incarnate Son of Grod on the one hand, and on the other 
the assurance that those who have died without the op- 
portunity of so receiving Him shall find mercy, there is 
really no escape from the happy necessity of concluding 
that the same goodness of God which has been shown 
us in the cross of Christ shall be shown hereafter to those 
diligent seekers who have died without ever having seen 
that goodness here. 

Do you consider that there is anything unreasonable 
or unscriptural or unorthodox in the hope that those who 
have not seen the Lord's salvation here may see it 
hereafter ? I think something of the kind appears to be 
intimated in the last verse of the 11th chapter of He- 
brews : ' These all, having obtained a good report through 
faith, obtained not the promises, God having provided 
some better thing for us, that they without us should 
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not be made perfect.' I admit, as a saying of which 
nothing can exceed the importance, that faith is salva- 
tion — a present salvation. But is either the faith or the 
salvation yet perfect? When we say that faith is a 
present salvation, what do we mean? The first and 
foremost notion of the present salvation which a man 
attains by faith is salvation from sin — this was the salva- 
tion Christ came to bring. A present salvation includes 
more than this ; for the same faith, the same reliance on 
the goodness of our Heavenly Guide that makes us give 
up our waywardness and take His yoke, makes us cast 
away all fear and look with infinite hope to the future. 
Now, can we say that our faith is perfect, or that the things 
it brings with it are perfectly attained ? Can we say our 
salvation from sin or fear are perfected, or that our hope 
is perfected ? There is no one can say so. The best of 
men bewail most the imperfection of their deliverance. 
If salvation is spoken of in Scripture as a thing which 
true Christians have attained to, it is also spoken of as 
a thing only partially attained, a thing which still they 
pine for with sorrowful desire (Eom. viii. 23), and rest 
in hope of, and patiently wait for (w. 24, 25). 

Well, you, the believer, feel that your vision of God's 
goodness, as revealed in the cross, is necessary to salva- 
tion, but you feel that a still fuller vision is ultimately 
necessary, for that now, at best, you only see as through a 
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glass darkly. You have risen above the faith of the men 
of old. You felt that, in rising into this faith, you rose 
into a new region of life and entered on a new existence ; 
and yet you see before you a higher life, into which you 
still hope to enter. The very life of your present faith 
is the thought of the new birth, the fresh emancipation 
that awaits you in the life to come. If you feel that a 
higher faith, or vision of Grod, is necessary for your 
salvation — ^that in fact you can only be saved, as you 
hope to be saved, by a higher faith than you ever look 
to attain here — ^why should it be any diflBciilty to you 
to suppose that those who have died without seeing 
God's mercy in Christ in the full way in which you have 
seen it, may, in the life to come, be brought to that 
knowledge which you find so vital — nay, may be brought 
through this knowledge to that still higher knowledge 
which you feel you need ? 

The revelation of God's goodness in Christ brings a 
man one step higher on * those great altar stairs ' 

That lead from darkness up to God. 

Those who first took that step felt that they had risen 
into a new atmosphere ; they breathed the * breezes of 
the healthy regions,' and they felt that these breezes 
brought new life to them, fresh views broke on them, 
all things were new. They called to those who stood 
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<m the steps hdaw them, and told tliem tfast diere ' 
no waj to hearen but by the 8tq> thej had taken; and 
jet ibej never thought that there iras any hnr that 
a man was to remain for erer on the step on which 
he died. They certainly did not beliere this for them- 
nelyesL Why should they have done so for others who 
stood on a lower step ? 

They valned greatly the fresh step upwards which 
they had taken by believing in Christ They called it 
their new birth, their salvation, their entrance into the 
kingdom of heaven. And yet they saw another great 
step above them — a kingdom of heaven which flesh and 
blood could not inherit. 

If they experienced a present new birth, salvation, 
and entrance into the kingdom of heaven, still another 
new birth, salvation, and heavenly kingdom, attracted 
their hopes. They believed that they should attain 
hereafter a higher goodness, springing out of a clearer 
vision of their Creator^s goodness. They would have 
been wretched if they might not have entertained such 
a hope for themselves. Why may we not entertain a like 
hope for those who have died without seeing Grod's 
goodness revealed in our Lord's incarnation and death? 
Why may we not hope for them, what the believer 
hopes for himself, that they shall hereafter attain a 
goodness they have never attained to here, springing out 
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of a clearer vision of their Creator's goodness than they 
have ever seen here ? 

1st. We may entertain it, for there is not a word in 
the Bible to check it. 

2nd. We may entertain it, because there is very much 
in the Bible to encourage it. 

3rd. We must entertain it if, while we cling to the 
necessity of faith in Christ for salvation, we also hold 
the universality of those promises made to the hungry 
and to all diligent seekers. Blessed, then, are all those 
who hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall 
find in the life to come that food they have hungered 
for hera God will deal mercifully with their unbelief 
because of their wish to believe, and because in the 
long night of darkness they did not fail to long and cry 
and watch for the light, they shall see the day break 
at last. It shall be with them ^ Post tenebras. Lux * 
— ' After darkness. Light.' 
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EXTRACT FROM LAW. 

Hear what William Law has to tell us on this subject : 
* There is but one salvation for all mankind, and that is 
the life of God in the soul. God has but one design or 
intent towards all mankind, and that is to introduce or 
generate His own life, light, and spirit in them, that all 
may be so many images, temples, and habitations of the 
Holy Trinity. This is God's goodwill to all Christians, 
Jews, and heathens. They are all equally the desire of 
His heart; His light continually waits for an entrance 
into all of them ; His wisdom crieth, she putteth forth 
her voice, not here or there, but everywhere, in all the 
streets of all the parts of the world. 

*Now there is but one possible way for man to 
attain this salvation or life of God in the soul. There 
is not one for the Jew, another for a Christian, and 
a third for the heathen. No; God is one, human 
nature is one, salvation is one, and the way to it is 
one; and that is the desire of the soul turned to 
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God. When this desire is alive and breaks forth in any 
creature under heaven, then the lost sheep is found, 
and the Shepherd hath it on His shoulders. Through 
this desire the poor prodigal son leaveth his husks and 
swine and hasteth to his father; 'tis because of this 
desire that the father seeth the son while yet afar oflf, 
that he runs out to meet him, falleth on his neck, and 
kisseth him. See here how plainly we are taught that 
no sooner is this desire arisen, and in motion towards 
Grod, but the operation of God's spirit answers to it, 
cherishes and welcomes its first beginnings, signified by 
the father's seeing and having compassion on His son 
whilst yet afar off — that is, in the beginnings of his 
desire. Thus does this desire do all — it brings the soul 
to God, and God into the soul; it unites with God, 
cooperates with God, and is one life with God. Suppose 
this desire not to be alive nor in motion either in a 
Jew or a Christian; and then all the sacrifices, the 
service, the worship, either of the Law or the Gospel, 
are but dead works that bring no life into the soul, nor 
beget any union between God and it. 

* Suppose this desire to be awakened and fixed on 
God, though in souls that have never heard either of 
the Law or the Gospel, and then the Divine life or 
operation of God enters into them, and the new birth 
in Christ is formed in those that never heard His name ; 
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and these are they that shall come from the east and 
from the west, and sit down with Abraham and Isaac 
in the kingdom of Grod. 

* my God, just and good, how great is thy love and 
mercy to mankind, that heaven is thus everywhere 
open, and Christ thus the common Saviour to all that 
turn the desire of our hearts towards Thee I sweet 
power of the bruiser of the serpent, bom in every 
son of man, that stirs and works in every man, and 
gives every man a power and desire to find his happi- 
ness in God 1 holy Jesus, heavenly light, that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world, that 
redeemeth every soul that foUoweth Thy light, which is 
always within Him ! holy Trinity, immense ocean 
of Divine love, in which all mankind live and move 
and have their being 1 None are separated from Thee 
— ^none live out of Thy love ; but all are embraced in 
the arms of Thy mercy — all are partakers of Thy 
Divine life, the operation of Thy Holy Spirit, as soon 
as their heart is turned to Thee I plain and easy 
and simple way of salvation I — ^wanting no subtleties of 
art or science, no borrowed learning, no refinements of 
reason — ^but all done by the simple, natural motion of 
every heart that truly longs after God : for no sooner is 
the finite desire of the creature in motion towards God, 
but the infinite desire of God is united with it, co- 
operates with it. And in this united desire of God and 
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the creature is the salvation and life of the soul brought 
forth ; for the soul is shut out of God, and imprisoned 
in its own dark workings of flesh and blood, merely and 
solely because it desires to live to the vanity of the 
world. This desire is its darkness, its death, its im- 
prisonment, and separation from God. When, there- 
fore, the first spark of a desire after God arises in thy 
soul, cherish it with all thy care; give all thy heart 
unto it : it is nothing less than a touch of the Divine 

■ i 

loadstone that is to draw thee out of the vanity of time 
into the riches of eternity. Get up, therefore, and 
follow it as gladly as the wise men of the East followed 
the star from heaven that appeared to them. It will 
do for thee as the star did for them — it will lead thee 
to the birth of Jesus — not in a stable at Bethlehem in 
Judea, but to the birth of Jesus in the dark centre of 
thine own fallen soul. 

* I shall conclude with the words of Jacob Behmen : — 
^ " Christ saith, ' I am the Light of the world : he that 
foUoweth me walketh not in darkness.' He directs us 
only to Himself. He is the Morning Star, and is gene- 
rated, and riaeth in us, and shineth in the darkness of 
our nature. how great a triumph is there in the 
soul when He ariseth in it 1 Then a man knows, as he 
never knew before, that he is a stranger in a foreign 
land."' 
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